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ABSTRACT 



A few years ago, the concept of non- formal education was 
virtually unknown in the Lao People's Democratic Republic. Today, however, 
many understand the importance and relevance of non- formal education 
activities. This evolution is due to the implementation in several Laotian 
provinces of "Women's Literacy and Basic Skills Training," a project launched 
in 1994 by UNESCO with Norwegian funding. In the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, schooling opportunities for girls have been limited for a long 
time. This is especially true for girls from ethnic minorities and those who 
live in some of the numerous isolated and mountainous regions . By 
implementing non-formal educational activities, this project, widely-known as 
504/LAQ/ll, has proved that it is possible to transmit basic knowledge, both 
general and technical, to young women who otherwise would have no access to 
education. (LB) 
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hat is being done today about the tide of 
exclusion facing so many of the world's 
young people? Images of youth unrest, 
unemployment, delinquency, despair and conflict are all 
too well-known, as is the discourse on their causes, but 
how well-known are the solutions being actively sought 
around the world, particularly in the countries of the 



knowledge and will for change as its starting point, using 
local creativity and, often, the popular or informal 
economy as the impetus for income-generating activities. 
Through the informal economy, where solidarity and 
entrepreneurial skills are vital, young people can acquire 
literacy skills and see the concrete results of learning, 
working together and setting up businesses. 




A few words about the Project... 



South? With this present series. Innovations for Youth, 
UNESCO's youth project ''EDUCATION TO FIGHT 
EXCLUSION" has decided to identify, promote and 
connect particular projects around the world, which are 
indicative of new trends and seem to hold rich lessons 
for all those combating youth marginalization. It is, 
indeed, vital that governments, UN agencies, 
international organizations, NGO's, educators and also 
communities learn of innovations for youth and acquire a 
new vision of how to approach young people's problems 
and learning needs. Current economic structures and 
education systems are obviously not serving the interests 
of young people. Merely advocating their expansion can 
only lead to further marginalization of young people and 
accordingly further jeopardize the future of the world. 
Change is urgently needed, particularly in the field of 
basic education. 



The wealth of experience in the informal economy shows 
that young people, especially in the South, have not been 
waiting around for answers to be given to them. Instead, 
in the sprawling and crowded cities of the world, they 
have already begun to pull through, coming together in 
networks, creating associations and developing small 
jobs. It is UNESCO 's task, today, to validate their work 
and use it as a wjay to elaborate strategies for change 
and create a renewed impetus for basic education for 
youth. The world can no longer afford to ignore the 
plight of its excluded, notably in developing countries. It 
is up to all those fighting for change to support projects 
and call for a better use of resources, creating a wider 
and more sustainable vision of the world and education 
where young people, even the most excluded, can find 
their place. 



As well as this series, UNESCO's project "EDUCATION 
TO FIGHT EXCLUSION" also directly supports a 
selection of projects in over 30 countries. This can mean 
developing practical skills such as food processing, 
recycling techniques, energy technologies or creating 
alternative forms of education such as learning through 
video and radio, night and street schools, youth camps, 
house construction programmes, schemes for the 
upgrading of slums. More often than not, these activities 
are in the non-formal education sector. Each of the 
UNESCO youth project's initiatives takes young people's 
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n the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic, there are few possibilities 
for women and girls to take part 
in or benefit from basic education 
programmes." So begins the report 
I presenting the findings of a study 
conducted in 1993 by the non- 
governmental organization World 
Education at the request of UNESCO*. 
Just five years ago, not only was 
education, whether formal or non- 
formal, inaccessible to a great number 
of young Lao women and girls - 
particularly those belonging to ethnic 
minorities - but the very idea that women might lay 
claim to it was unknown to the population as a 
whole. 



Against the current of these firmly established 
beliefs, in 1994, the Government of the Lao People's 
Democratic Republic launched the Women's 
Literacy and Basic Skills Training project, with 
UNESCO's assistance and funding by Norway. 

It should be said that initially the project was not 
devised as a youth project but as one for girls and 
women belonging to ethnic minorities or the most 



* "Strategies for the promotion of basic education for women 
and girls", by Shalmali Guttal, World Education, Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, December 1993. 
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deprived social groups. It was thus not imagined 
from the outset to be a candidate for the present 
"Innovations for Youth" series, which aims to 
publish brochures on education projects fighting 
the exclusion of young people. The ongoing 
monitoring of the project, and its final evaluation 
after four years' execution in the field, definitely 
indicate, however, that it should be published in this 
series. 

From the very beginning, the activities conducted 
concerned girls and very young women who 
otherwise would probably have had great difficulty 
in achieving self-fulfilment and contributing to 
their family's welfare. One way or another, 
they ran the risk of being excluded 
from the development of their 
villages, whereas today their 
place in development is enviable 
and often envied. In addition, 
the benefits of the non-formal 
education and basic skills 
training they have received from 
the project are such that today it 
is boys, excluded from education and 
any kind of training, who seek in their turn 
to benefit from them. This is such a rare 
occurrence that it should be hailed as a 
sure sign of success. 

Lastly, we should note that its broad 
harvest of results and its scope have 
already made the Women's Literacy 
and Basic Skills Training project a 
reference throughout the Lao 
People's Democratic Republic, 
and that it is now beginning to 
exercise a not inconsiderable 
influence over educational 
thinking in general. 




population), the Lao Theung on the hillsides (some 
23 per cent) and the Lao Soung in villages high in 
the mountains (some 10 per cent)* The large number 
of ethnic groups also implies a large number of 



A poor country 



espite its natural wealth (including as yet 
little-worked deposits of precious stones 
and ores), the Lao People's Democratic 
Republic is a poor country. In 1995, per capita GNP 
was estimated at US $350. Life 
expectancy is 51 years, child mortality 
125 per thousand; and infant 
mortality under the age of 5 is 182 
per thousand. Almost half the 
children who survive are very likely to 
be chronically undernourished. 

languages, cultures and traditions: not all Laotians 
At the same time, increasingly rapid urbanization necessarily speak Lao, the language of the largest 
has occurred in the last few years, particularly group. ■ 
in the capital, Vientiane. 

Until very recently a large * 

administrative and market 
town, it has now been 
cautiously opened up to 
tourism. It suffers from - still 
moderate - traffic jams at 
peak hours and is polluted by 
the exhaust fumes from 
thousands of motorcycles, 
although admittedly, and 
fortunately, it does not rival 
the pollution problems of its 
neighbour, Bangkok, the Thai- 
megalopolis with its millions 
of inhabitants. Nevertheless, 
more than half of the rural 
population and a quarter of 
the urban population are 
estimated to be poor. 

The country's population is 
young (more than 50 per cent 
under the age of 20) with a marginally greater 
• number of women (51 per cent) and forms a mosaic 
of some 50 ethnic groups consisting of three major 
classifications. The Lao Loam live in the plains and 
the Mekong, valley (some 67 per cent of the 




* This is not a scientific classification but one currently used 
As this booklet was being written, the Lao Government, with 
technical support from France, Was preparing a 
geographical and demographic atlas on methodical and 
more rigorously scientific lines. This long-term study was 
due to be completed and available in 1999 . 
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and the most disadvantaged, are not excluded 
from development. At the same time there is 
general awareness that the lasting success of this 
type of investment also depends on its effective 
contribution to the development of a healthy, 
well-fed and well-educated society. One type of 
development is not possible without the other but 
in what order? 

The government has accordingly made rural 
development one of its main objectives, concentrating 
its efforts on developing human resources in all 
sectors. The state investment programme currently 
focuses on improving basic facilities, while non- 
formal education (NFE) with the provision of 
healthcare services, drinking-water, sanitation and 
an improvement in lifestyles form the next stage in 
the process. 




traiisitiori 




It was with this in view that in 1994, 
with support from UNESCO and Norway, 
and aid from the non-governmental 
organization Ecoles Sans Frontieres 
(Schools without Frontiers), and following 
a pilot experiment conducted in the Luang 
Nanhtha province, the government devised 
and iaunched the Women's Literacy and 
Basic Skills Training project. 



ince 1986, the Lao People's 
Democratic Republic has 
been gradually moving 
towards a market economy. While 
the positive effects of this 
economic transition are generally 
recognized, it is also noted that the 
lack of communications, health 
and education facilities hampers 
any real rise in living standards for 
the majority of people. To date a 
great proportion of development 
funds has been invested in 
engineering projects, communications, 
agriculture, energy and forestry to 
ensure that whole sectors of the 
population, i.e. the most remote 
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he Lao education system is in theory 
organized on the lines of five years of 
primary schooling (Tathom') followed by 
three years each of lower and upper secondary 
schooling ('Mathayom'). There are also 
some secondary technical classes and 
some first-level post-secondary 
training courses. 

In reality, however, the situation is 
not so structured or reassuring. 

Officially, 64 per cent of adults are 
literate but only 35 per cent of women. 

Average school attendance figures are 

2.9 years for the population as a whole, with 3.9 for 

men and 2.1 for women. 

It is estimated that primary schooling covers 69 
per cent of its age-group, but secondary schooling 
only 26 per cent and post-secondary establishments 



no more than 1 per cent. With the national drop- 
out rate standing at 60 per cent, it is no wonder 
that many of the children who have dropped out of 
primary school are in fact illiterate or semi-literate. 



education svs 





And there is every likelihood that they will remain 
so, since they live in an environment where almost 
nobody reads, and where writing is hardly used at 
all. In addition, these children have not received the 
slightest technical or vocational training. 
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than 90 per cent in secondary schools 
and teacher training, and 96 per cent in 
post-secondary education. 







he possibilities of access to education vary 
strikingly according to region, urban or rural 
area, sex and ethnic group. 



Another disparity is that girls and 
women are under represented in the 
school system: they account for 44 
per cent of school children, 40 per 
cent of teachers, 38 per cent of 
trainee-teachers, 28 per cent of 
students in higher education and 15 
per cent of polytechnic students. 
More than half the girls from ethnic minorities do 
not attend school and most of those who do go 
no further than the second grade of primary 
education. 




While the net school enrolment rate (the number 
of children aged 6 to 10 actually attending school 
at the end of the school year) in the municipality of 
Vientiane is 92 per cent, it is only 23 per cent in 



Sekong, one of the most disadvantaged provinces of 
the south. Some mountain regions have no schools 
whatsoever, and more than 4,000 villages 
(approximately one-third of the total number) have 
no local primary school facilities. This being the 
case, it frequently happens that children have never 
seen a book, held a pencil, or been inside a 
classroom. 

The Lao Loum, however - who, as noted above, 
represent two-thirds of the population - total 77 
per cent of enrolled primary-school pupils, more 



Pupil attendance figures are not the only negative 
factor. Many teachers tend to leave teaching in 
search of better pay elsewhere. The result is that 
some 35 per cent of primary teachers are 
underqualified, this percentage being higher 
still in the poorest provinces. 

It will be seen that much remains to be 
done in education, and the government has 
made education for all a long-term investment 
priority for the future of the country. Improving 
the quality of teaching and extending education 
facilities to rural areas means a complete 
overhaul in many fields: curricula and methods, 
the quality and supply of textbooks and other 
teaching materials, teacher training, and 
reaching out to ethnic minorities. The Lao 
Government receives aid for this purpose from a 
number of partners, mainly the World Bank, the 
Asian Development Bank (ADB), UNICEF, 
Switzerland and Norway. 
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hile it is essential to improve the formal 
education system, it is clear that results 
will not be immediate. Following the 
World Conference on Education for All held in 
Jomtien (Thailand) in 1990, the Lao People's 
Democratic Republic adopted ambitious goals and 
within a very short time-scale; 

- achieving literacy for 80 per cent of those aged 
between 15 and 40 by the year 2000; 

- providing 50 percent of the newly literate with 
basic education programmes equivalent to a 
complete primary course, as well as the possibility 
of acquiring basic skills or vocational training. 




chanc 

To meet these challenges, a National Centre was 
set up in Vientiane in 1992 to draw up a teaching 
programme and prepare textbooks and all other 
necessary teaching materials. In 1993, the 
government decided to put another iron in the fire 
by changing what was then the Ministry of 
Education's Adult Education Department to a Non- 
Formal Education Department (NEED). Thanks to the 
cooperation of all the provincial education services, 
this new department has special responsibility for 
orchestrating a major national literacy campaign 
aimed at teaching some 40,000 illiterate adults to 
read and write each year up to the year 2000; also 
for coordinating non-formal education projects 
supported by bilateral or international partners. An 
example is the Women's Literacy and Basic Skills 
Training project, supported by UNESCO and Norway, 
best known under its administrative reference 
number 504/LA0/11. It has the largest scope, 
funding resources and influence. 




The Lao People's Democratic Republic has thus 
established a non-formal education mechanism 
('Bamlung Vathanatam') which should provide a 
second chance for all illiterate adults: that is the 
opportunity of acquiring, in three years, a level of 
basic education equivalent to that of the five years 
of primary schooling, and even of attending, in 
the subsequent four years, a specific programme 
leading to the level normally achieved during the 
six years of secondary schooling. 
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he Women's Literacy and Basic Skills 
Training project was founded on the very 
logical argument that since great numbers 
of girls and women, especially in ethnic minorities, 
have had no schooling simply because in most cases 
it is not accessible, they should be given a second 
chance by being reached as closely as possible, in 
terms of both distance and educational content. 
There is no question of providing them with schools 
of a traditional type; instead, the aim is to set up 
learning centres in which they can receive basic 
education suited to their needs and context. 

Basic education, yes, but for what purpose? To 
improve their living conditions and those of their 
families. Learning to read, write and do arithmetic 
(the basic "three-Rs") is an advantage no one denies 
but on its own it is not enough to meet all needs. It 
is admittedly a necessary key, but no more than a key. 
Over and above this, women and girls need to have 
the opportunity of acquiring skills which will make 
them more efficient in essential, not to say vital, 
fields of everyday life directly related to their 
environment, such as hygiene, health, food, 
gardening and keeping small livestock. This is 
something that women themselves will see as a 
useful incentive to becoming literate, something 
which, at first sight, might not appeal to them. They 
might argue that there is no point, as an adult, in 
learning to read or write when there is nothing to 
read and no reason to write, and when they also 
have such a heavy workload of inescapable chores. 
However, learning to be literate so as to accede to 
useful skills which will help to lighten their daily 
burdens, improve everyday life and prevent possible 
misfortunes, all this can make sense... and be 
attractive. 

0 i 




In this respect, there was nothing particularly 
new in comparison with what is usually called 
"funetional" literacy. Yet, the 504/LA0/11 project 
aimed to be more ambitious and break new 
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ground. It would teach reading, writing and 
arithmetic and basic skills - all components of 
basic education - but would also teach the 
rudiments of techniques which would enable 



women to engage in gainful work and thus 
increase their family's income. This held out a 
tangible promise... and was an added 
attraction. 

V V 



But having begun so well, why stop halfway, why 
not push on to the logical conclusion? If a woman 
taking part in the project has succeeded at all 
stages of the different forms of learning and 
training offered her, then 
surely she can be given 
additional help to carry out 
a "mini-project" devised by 
herself on the basis of her 
newly acquired skills (an 
"income-generating 
activity"). For example, a 
small loan might be made 
available to her for starting 
up her projected activity 
and then be passed on to 
another young woman once 
she has repaid it (a "revolving 
fund"). This might be an 
even more attractive idea. 

These are the broad lines of 
the logic behind the 
504/LA0/11 project Once the 
"whos" and the "whys" of the 
project were well defined, 
there remained to be 
considered certain "minor" 
technical details such as 
"what", "where", "when" and 
"how". Putting the case 
forcefully, what were the 
contents to be taught under 
what programme? What were 
the techniques to be taught 
with what teaching materials? 
In what centres, and who 
was to build them, with what 
resources? When, at what 
rate and for how long? Who would be the teachers 
responsible for this unprecedented kind of non-formal 
education in the Lao People's Democratic Republic, 
i.e. the literacy workers and technical trainers? 
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t should be realized that only a very few years 
ago all these ideas were entirely new to the 
country. The very concept of non-formal 
education was in itself an innovation. Thus, 
obviously, no ready-made programme existed and 
there were no properly trained teachers. Begun in 
1994, the 504/LA0/11 project has contributed 
greatly during its four years of execution in the field 
to laying the foundation of non-formal education in 
the Lao People's Democratic Republic by supplying 




the ingredients that were vital in order to secure a 
long-lasting project. Of these, the first were the 
trainers. 

The national non-formal education centre, known 
in Vientiane as the Km 8 Centre, played a key role in 
this enterprise from the outset. It organized the 
meetings and seminars necessary for discussion and 
exchanges of ideas, and also the initial training 
courses for the project's trainers, both men and 
women. It likewise prepared the teaching 
programme and planned much of the teaching 
material, as well as a post-literacy journal entitled 
Xao Ban. 

Government employees, mostly men and women 
teachers trained in one of the country's teacher 
training colleges, were invited to work at Km 8. The 
project enabled some of them to go on study tours 
in countries of the region with more experience of 
non-formal education, such as China, Viet Nam and 



in particular Thailand, where non-formal 
education has been in place for several 

decades. In addition, the similarity 

between the Thai and Lao languages 

made for fruitful exchanges. Three people 
were awarded a project-financed grant to 
continue studying with a view to 
obtaining a master's degree in non-formal 
education at a Thai university. A total of 
nearly 70 civil servants were trained in 
this way to become 
the basic supervisory 
personnel for non- 
formal education in 
the Lao People's 

Democratic Republic, 
both in Vientiane and 
in the provincial and 
district education 
services where the 
project was carried out*, and in the 
two regional non-formal education centres 
subsequently set up in Pakse for the south and 
Luang Prabang for the north. In four years, more 
than 350 people attended training sessions 
organized under the project, including more than 
100 men and women trainers appointed directly to 
work in the centres, who were given special 
induction training in adult education methods. 
More than 60 per cent of these were women. 

With the assistance of technicians from the NGO 
Ecoles sans Frontieres already involved in the 
training of trainers, the staff of the national NFE 
Centre prepared a special non-formal education 
programme, with 60 per cent of its content divided 
up into 16 thematic brochures, illustrated and 
embellished with posters. The Pakse and Luang 
Prabang Regional Centres produced the remaining 
40 per cent of brochures, adapting them to the local 
context of the provinces of the south and the north. 



Prcvme m the centre: Chcmpcsak enh Seroenne in the south, plus the specll sZrmZZtne ’ 
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country and is even entirely alien to the traditions 
of certain ethnic minorities, while other craft 
techniques have been neglected such as 
embroidery, pottery and basket-making, to cite only 
a few examples. 



It was these brochures and various supplementary 
educational materials which the trainers learned to 
use at their training sessions. 

The basic techniques chosen to be taught in the 
centres were two subjects much sought after in 
many regions of the country for their immediate 
home usefulness or the possibility of earning a little 
money: these were dressmaking and weaving. The 
Lao People's Democratic Republic has a great 
tradition of weaving on hand looms with natural 
raw materials (silk or cotton and dyes), and using 
traditional motifs which vary from one region to 
another and are in some cases very ancient. The 
textiles woven in the project are immediately put to 
use in everyday life, for example in making the 
'sinh', a traditional straight skirt worn by many 
women, particularly among the LaoLoum. 



However, it has often been pointed out that in 
being confined to two basic techniques, the 
project has so far lacked flexibility. The practice of 
weaving is not widespread throughout the 






cfr 












Trainers in basic techniques are usually recruited 
locally and the project pays them a monthly 
allowance. Most of them are people who are highly 
proficient in dressmaking or weaving, since 
frequently they have engaged in these 
professionally. However, over the years, some 
sufficiently gifted former pupils have also been 
recruited as trainers. The great majority of trainers 
are women. Before being confronted with their 
pupils, most of them receive special adult education 
training, since being proficient in a technique does 
not necessarily mean that one knows how to pass it 
on to someone else. The task is all the more difficult 
when the pupils are adolescents or young adults 
whose level of general education is very low. For 
example, it is advisable for a dressmaker to be able 
to count, so as to take measurements 
and relate them to a pattern. 

Training sessions have usually 
been organized in NFE 
Regional Centres, but 
they are also held 
district education 
services. 
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on-fbrmal education doesn't usually take 
; place in school, but in a learning centre 
A ii where pupils should have the opportunity 
of not only being taught but also of exchanging 
ideas or obtaining information. The chances of such 
places being successful depend to a great extent on 
their integration within the local environment, that 



often a kitchen garden and a small chicken run. In 
some cases the provincial administration also 
provides rice. 

Thus, in four years, 23 Community Learning 
Centres have been built in the seven provinces in 
which the project has been introduced. Each centre 








is to say, the tolerant understanding and effective 
participation of the communities concerned. As a 
first sign of their commitment, the 504/LA0/11 
project centres were built by the villagers 
themselves, under the direction of local committees 
and with material assistance from district or 
provincial authorities or local associations, in 
particular the Women's Union. There was no 
question of major building projects. The centres 
reflect traditional village structures making 
extensive use of local materials such as bamboo. 
This does not make them permanent buildings 
which will stand the test of time, but it makes it 
possible, when necessary, as has happened in 
Muang Xing, for stalwart villagers to get together 
and actually transport them from one site to 
another. This indicates the extent of the 
community's commitment to the project and its 
expansion. 

The Luang Namtha pilot experiment showed that, 
in many cases, in order to get pupils to enrol in 
learning centres and make sure that they did not 
drop out, it was necessary to offer them 
accommodation and also catering facilities, for 
example supplies of rice, which is the staple diet in 
the Lao People's Democratic Republic. Many of the 
project's centres accordingly comprise not only 
literacy teaching premises and sewing and weaving 
workshops but also a dormitory, a kitchen and very 



can accommodate some 40 pupils per session, 
lasting six months from November to the end of 
April. In the remaining months, pupils are usually 
needed by their families to work in the fields; in any 
case, the monsoon and its rainy season often make 
roads impossible and any kind of travel an ordeal. 

The 40 girls and women of a learning centre are 
usually under the supervision of four trainers, one 
each for literacy, post-literacy training, sewing and 
weaving, with one of them - usually the literacy 
teacher - acting as director. Contrary to the 
expectations of the project's designers, only a 
minority of women are directors (11 per cent). 
However, it is often pointed out that the presence of 
so many girls and women can sometimes arouse 
"too much" interest among the young male 
villagers, and that it is a very good, not to say 
salutary, idea to have a man directing the centre. 

Each centre has the teaching materials produced 
by the NFE Centres (the 16-brochure literacy 
programme, guides to weaving, posters, etc.) and 
also strip cartoons developed by Ecoles Sans 
Frontikres and other materials produced with 
UNICEF support. Some centres have received 
wooden cases that can be opened up into mini 
portable libraries (with booklets, posters, 
information, etc). These can be used as lending 
libraries with reading matter for pupils, and 
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sometimes even for villagers. Project financing has 
helped the provincial administrations concerned to 
supply each centre on average with ten sewing 
machines and ten looms. 

One should not imagine that, once open, the 
centres were submerged by a flood of pupils. Young 




women, especially of the Lao Theung and Lao Soung 
minorities, did not rush spontaneously to enrol. On 
the contrary, many reasons held them back. In the 
first place, many villagers are not convinced that 
education, whether traditional or non-formal, is 
worthwhile, especially for girls; and they have no 
desire to see their womenfolk lined up on the 
benches of a literacy schoolroom. Secondly, in some 
ethnic minorities, it is culturally inconceivable for a 
young woman to leave the village unaccompanied. 
Furthermore, it is felt that girls who do not speak 
Lao may find it difficult to learn to read and write 
in that language. The distance between the centre 
and the home village may be another drawback, as 
is also the question of board and lodging, in 
particular the catering arrangements. Lastly, in the 
Lao People's Democratic Republic - and surely this 
also applies elsewhere in the world - husbands 
often consider that a wife should live with her 
husband, not sleep away from home in a dormitory, 
especially if she has children. 

So new ideas have had to be found to tackle all 
these obstacles. The language problem has often 
been eased by the ethnic mix of pupils and the 
fact that the centres' trainers frequently include 
women who themselves come from the local 
ethnic minority. When they are welcomed in their 
mother tongue, pupils are able to integrate fairly 
rapidly and become used to the Lao language. 



O 




But this is obviously an area in which much 
remains to be done. The ideal solution would be 
for trainers to receive training in teaching Lao as 
a second language. Today, however, there is still 
no foreseeable prospect of second language 
teaching. 

The food problem has been solved by the 
provision of a little kitchen garden surrounding 
each centre, the rearing of small livestock, or, 
better still, an allowance of rice from the 
provincial authorities. But in certain centres 
living conditions are still so difficult that pupils 
drop out during the session. The problem of 
distance has been reduced as far as possible by 
relocating centres nearer the most remote 
villages. Some centres have even been relocated 
several times during the four years of the 
project. 
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s it neared completion in 1998, the project 
underwent a final external evaluation. This 
indicated clearly that the various efforts to 
make it more responsive to the needs of potential 
beneficiaries had been fruitful. To sum up, in four 
years a total of nearly 3,200 girls and women 
enrolled voluntarily in the project's 23 centres, and 



education service come to test their ability to 
read, write, calculate and solve problems. The 
pass rate appears to have been total, since after 
the test all the pupils were declared literate and 
were accordingly awarded the official certificate 
issued by the Department of Non-Formal 
Education. 







2,759 actually regularly took part in the activities 
proposed. The percentages were 34 per cent Lao 
Loum, 42 per cent Lao Theung and 24 per cent Lao 
Soung, so that, in line with the objectives sought, a 
large majority of young women from ethnic 
minorities did in fact benefit from the project. 
Furthermore, the average dropout rate was 12 per 
cent (very much less than the 30 per cent deemed 
acceptable in the Project Document), which proves 
that the training provided in the centres answered a 
real need. 



The trainers continually monitor the pupils' 

and at the end of each 
Isession officials from 
the district 




It is much more difficult 
to measure exactly the 
real benefits of post- 
literacy training. It is 
recognized that the 
effects of acquiring basic 
skills become manifest 
over a longer term, 
provided that there is the 
additional precaution of 
establishing significant benchmarks 
from the outset so that any 
improvements can be properly appraised. 

Here improvements vary widely. For 
example, in one centre, trainers will 
openly say: "Before attending the centre, 
many young women had no notion of 
hygiene. They were dirty and did not 
wash for days on end. Today they have 
got into the habit of washing daily, and 
wearing clean clothes." In the course of 
a village visit, some peasant farmers 
said that before the centre was built «there were 
no latrines in the village, but now every house 
has a latrine of some kind. Pigs roamed freely 
through the village, whereas today they are kept 
penned in». In another village there had been «no 
case of cholera or diarrhoea this year», and far 
fewer children had been ill. Many women who 
have attended a centre are glad to say that they 
are now able to help their children with their 
lessons. One woman even proudly displays the 
blackboard in her house, on which she helps her 
children do their evening homework. In yet 
another village, where formerly no woman had 
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been to school or been taught literacy, since the 
value of education was not recognized, still less 
appreciated, one woman says that she wants her 
own children to have as much education as 
possible. However, one cannot claim with full 
certainty that these beneficial changes are a direct 




result of the project. In the absence of rigorously 
established indicators and information compiled 
methodically from the start and regularly updated, 
it is risky to draw conclusions on the subject. 

The evaluation did however reveal some minor 
surprises. In line with its logical approach, the 
project was designed for girls and women having 
very little or no education. It will be recalled that, as 
its title indicates, the 504/LA0/11 project was 
primarily a "literacy and basic skills training" 
project. In fact, the educational levels of 
participants ranged widely from nothing up to eight 



years' schooling. Some 10 per cent had reached or 
even completed lower secondary education. 

Pupils in the latter category are not in fact 
interested in the centres' literacy sessions. What 
interests them is post-literacy activities, which are 
beneficial for improving their 
skills in the very useful fields of 
everyday life such as hygiene, 
health, cookery recipes, 
gardening, keeping domestic 
animals, etc. But let us have no 
illusions: their main reason for 
attending centres is to learn a 
technique that will enable them 
to earn an income and improve 
everyday life for the family. There 
are even cases of girls attending 
two full training sessions so as to 
learn weaving at the first and 
sewing at the second (see the box 
‘Vansy"). 

This trend is borne out by the 
unexpected and growing number 
of men applying to take 
advantage of the project. For 
example, in Ban Hokhong, in the 
province of Saravane, men can 
already be seen in the project 
centre working on sewing machines. Officials of 
the Sayaboury province education service are even 
planning to go further in the future, and open the 
centres widely to men. The centres might then 
teach new techniques traditionally reserved for 
men, such as ironworking and basketry. Thus a 
surprising result is that the project centres tend to 
be seen by the villagers, and some of the 
supervisory training staff, as vocational training 
centres. This goes far beyond their original purpose, 
and will certainly raise problems, since they have 
not been so designed, nor have their trainers been 
trained to provide vocational education. 
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nee they are literate, have acquired basic 
skills in the main fields of everyday life, 
and are trained as dressmakers or weavers, 
or even both, young women are invited to prepare a 
personal "mini-project" proposing an activity they 
wish to engage in on their return to the village. It is 
not surprising that their projects for "income- 
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generating activities" are almost always directly 
linked with the subjects taught at the training 
session. One young woman wants to buy a sewing 
machine so as to earn a little more money at home 
doing odd jobs for her family or friends using the 
skills she has acquired; another, to use the cookery 
recipes she has learned to open a soup stall. Another 
would like to set up as a professional weaver. Her 
husband or father is prepared to construct a loom, 
but she still needs to buy small parts for it, which 




are more difficult to produce - cards and shuttles or 
raw material such as thread. Many would like to 
start keeping hens or ducks, or even buy a pig. 

Almost all the women participants in the project 
devised a "mini-project"; the exceptions were those 
who were afraid that they would not be able to 
reimburse a loan. Once a "mini-project" 
has been examined by the local project 
management committee, each pupil is 
given a sum of money to finance it, 
provided she reimburses it by agreed 
stages over a period clearly accepted and 
countersigned in a form specially 
prepared by the DNFE. When all the reimbursement 
dates have been met and the original sum repaid to 
the local fund, another young woman will be able to 
benefit in the same way, with the loan thus 
constituting a "revolving fund". 

Initially, the project planners fixed the amount of 
the individual revolving fund at a total of US $65. 
This was no chance decision, but corresponded at 
the time to the cost of a sewing machine or the 
equivalent in Lao currency of 
45,000 kips. It was also 
stipulated that the loan should 
be reimbursed over three years. 
There was no mention of 
charging interest of any kind. 

When this theoretically 
simple arrangement was put 
into practice, the government 
employees responsible for 
administering the project 
nevertheless made some minor 
errors. Firstly, the reimbursement 
schedules were not the same 
everywhere. Depending on each 
case, reimbursement schedules 
can last two to three years as 
their number of payments can 
be variable. Secondly, in some 
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places interest was charged, at varying rates 
depending on the centre. For example, in Vientiane 
province a lump sum reimbursement of 5,000 kips is 
required; in Sayaboury 1 per cent interest is 
charged, while in Xieng Khouang 5 per cent is 
charged to defray the village committee’s 
management costs. 



Next, from the start of the project the recipients 
were paid in national currency; but, since then, the 
amount has never been reviewed. During the four 
years of the project, each beneficiary systernatically 
received 45,000 kips, and undertook naturally to 
reimburse the same amount. Yet during these four 
years the Lao currency was severely devalued, 
apparently without this factor catching anyone's 
attention within the project. The result, on the one 
hand, was that the loan system became unfair, since 
the value of the loan varied according to the date 
upon which it was received. On the other, recipients 
wet-e reimbursing a sum amounting to less than that 
which they had received (in exactly inverse 
proportion to the devaluation rate over the same 
period). The result was that the project lost money. 
And, lastly the logical purpose of the revolving fund 
has lost much of its meaning: the lending of the 



amount necessary to buy a sewing machine to a 
person who, over a period of several months, makes 
the effort to learn how to sew, fits into a coherent 



approach, where the educational process is driven by 
a sustainable development perspective. Obviously 
with devaluation, and the context of the recent 
economic crisis which is still besetting many South- 
East Asian countries, including the Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, this process no longer makes 
sense. The loan no longer permits the acquisition 
of the same amount of goods. If the 
project is to carry on with loans for 
sewing machines, it would be 
more accurate then to 
talk of assistance, 
or even a gift. The 
immediate and 
long-term results are 
by no means the 
same. 
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' education- project, however well designed can 



'feel' :m:e!s:W'ay,: sometmes eveni ndaKe.rmistakes 
which' have to be- pyt'right tp -achjeve acceptable 
, results, ,H/e are not reporting a triumphant success, 
-only a day-to-day recility whjch can be very difficult 



frqrbjliemo eXOhiples beldW: ’' ' ■ • ■■; • ' ' 

... In Nongte,^Jh, ttie,£hampasdLJpfavJpi^^ 
south, the 504/LAO/n project community learhinq 
centre fsnlmdsi deseried this Monday a fternoon in 
i'MdyldW. Thi^ is only qnej^^ who is 
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Area 236,800 km V . ^ - v-'' 

Popu!atio'!l 1 4,882,000 ' ^ ,. ; • ; 

Illiteracy rafe ■• ••■ 

' ■ . 443i4%77 7^ ■ ••:■■• •: 

. • ■ Male ;3i;6% ' 7r ' T 

' ' ■ "Pemaife- :-5S't %■ .;■ ' ' '. ' ; ■ ''' 

Ou ration, 5 years 

Net enroJiTOfit-ratio j?.’ ? ;■ ■• 
fillip • 

■ ' Secdndan/ : l8;?/<; ' ' / ‘ • • ■ 



sewing teacher. The other 
■: :t\w'o. trdinefS'ar'£ one because she has just 

.t hddm 'lbdbyjdhd'the other because she is busy with 
tbecofemonies of her forthcoming wedding. There 
fe.onlytitree]pupils,p^^ by needlework. Yet a 
-p ^w -ihpnthsshgo,: at the beginnmgrdf-'the 1998 
' Yf^jning-_^ 5 !tiorfffh^§.:Were^dijj^ 

■ women aged l5i-to3Q jwUoft^ 
their skills and Idgrn 'Sewingj fh .previous' years, 
„Mfj^ipp WOS-- also 3aug-ht but not much. 

' 'dernpqd0 ifjn-theregiorfjjM^ have been put 
yonjPjis^h^ "If it goes on ' 

: If kg.'XMii.'v0ishdti with the 15 

spwjo.gi]lmli}neky - '-' ' ■' ■ 
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According to her the women in this region are school deputy principal. She did not hesitate to leave 

>D^CJG V DOnr mifi pHurnfinn ic hu ... . 



^spGciolly poor, ond oducotion is by no moons thoir 

■ priority. Thp 'wanLimmedime tangible results. They 
prefer to go 'fruit-picking in the forest and seU th'eir 

■ fruitsratherthafrawajt the:hj^^^ benefit of 
several moijlhsspentl^^ sewhg^^in the project 

— ce.ntre..-An other reason that the centre is practfcajly 
empty today is that the women have gone to- offer 



this post, and the'prbspect of a promisiijg cof£.er,.do- - 
work bn a project onbejnaifofwomm.'-- ~~ ~~ . 

■ In her view, the results already achieved by the 
project are astonishingigrtoLpwgre-ssindhe' fields of 
hygiene, -cjeaniiness,- -'envimnrfiental conservation - 
and above all a change in the status of women in 



, . . r , ■ r , — u,, u in LUC iu.iui or womcn in 

f co/fee han/estbn the[j ethnic minbrd^^^^^ When they. go"back..to their 

g ounng oovcn plotcau. some-of theni ore token n<i mip mhr/p/c h\/ 



villages; some-of them are taken as role models by 

T-i, - •• . . •“ ■ • • • •' • ■ ’^^^^ryoungwomeigand they participate actively-in — — 

The director IS- worried about the future. She has the local Women's Union.- ; ' --rr 

ulreody gone to four neighbouring villages to try to •• - 

arouse interest among.gir!s arid women, but wi^^^^ ' "'The director has, however, one regret: the lacLof 

success She is not giving up. She will go back again - diversity in the techniques taught in the centres 
to by to ^convince- ^eirir but she wonders whether Xieng Khouang province cdritctmsfhe famous' Plain 
will- -mcceed ■■■an. -getting - - • . ; — ■ . . 

togethereriough'rmpiisto.jusWy _ . 77 ,,. . / . 

'another session nextyear. — - 



In Norrgpei, in the Xieng Khouang. '■ 
province in the north, the community - 
learrring centre opened' in 1995. 
Since then, it has practically always 
bepg fulhSome 3Q0 gidsand women.. . 
aged between 15 and 36, the large 
majority of them Lao Soung, .have, 
attended it. They come from 56 
surrounding villages, including those 
in the neighbouring district. This year 
. the -demand was so great that a 
second session had to be organized. 
Now, boys Ore beginning to turn up: 
four last year, five this yeafen'rolled " 
for sewing .lessoiis. This is with the 

agreement of the. lacdfaUtlWitik. ' 
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woma/7 c//recto/- is _ of Jars. SuMysriigwajd introduce the-iearning-of 
service An imhi kT^’’'^ provincial education ■ techntqucs.gearmo fewr/s> oncfre^orofe77;worit? 

in^Vk^' firctduataiofbohg Oak University ukidMktk^^^ nor all 

in ViLntion(^, and woS'-at one bniQ a secondary-' white, K . . ... . 
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of a_semio0rJieId in- Thailond in co-operation with 

Thailand’s' 'Department of Non-Formal Education 

which already has experience in this field. Once the 
four provinces, in which to . conduct the experiment, 
- had been chosen and a district identified within each 
of them, it was possible to set yp-r-espeii 5 ibl€-l.tams 
and. editorial committees 'iri each district and seek 



L earning to read and write. Js.allwery.w^ 
it is.even betterto re.taintheseslcillstbloughout 
life. Yet' how cair thjs-.be dqhe-'wh'ph'.oh'e iiVe's.i'a a 
■ remote village with nothing to. read and'' written 
material is virtually non-existent? How can one 
...gypid relapsingjnto iiii.teracy? It is by way of replying 
to these questions that the 504/iA0/'ll project 
provides a .newspaper for new literates, as the 
natural continuation of the project’s non-formaf 
education activities. 




The newspaper for new literates was - launched 
■ with the very dctivejtechnieal support of the NGO 
Ecoles sans Frontiefes. It necessitated a fairly long 
preparation since it was ah entirely new ihitiative in, 
the lao -People's 'Democratic Republic, a country in 
which the press of any kind is still undef-developed -■ 
'■ /4 first requislte-'was to train people to be able to 
produce a newspaper. Initial-training took the form 



■ potential journalists. In the villages concerned as 
. volunteers. The necessary additional tiaihing was 
. then provided, and towards the end of 1996 a first 
draft newspaper was printed, together with 
documents giving instructions on how to produce a 
newspaper In Sep tember~i996 the very first issue of 
Xao Ban came off the press. 

The production of an issue takes at least three 
.^aiianths.- The. fksU.nonth is mainly taken up with the 
compilation of information from villages' by local 
journalists and the drafting of articles by district 
editorial committees. In the second month the 
articles are edited at district level and illustrative 
snapshots taken. All this material is thehsent to the 
notional editorial committee working in the Km 8 
premises in Vientiane, hrthe: third 'month,, this 
committee drafts the four national. pages and lays 
themMut along with the four local pages dealing 
with each district. 

■ 'Thus the.eight pagesofXao Ban differ somewhat, 
depending on whether they are produced by the 




districts or the national committee. The first four 
pages reflect everyday local life and outstanding., 
village events; they also include stories and~ poems - 
and indicate the prices of staple commodities on 
local markets. The second four pages are of a much 
_ more lnstltufionqr[nature aW may a littie above 
the level af reading ability of a person who has only 
mcentlymcqu[red literacy. As this_present brochure 
beingprepa red, m sixth issue~ofXaoBan had 
gono-to. press. The first four had been produced in 
14,000 copies and the last two in 24,400 copies. ' 



general population. Using all the above resources,- 
which strengthen each other mutually, the project 
Jf/.IILLd!sieMma}era1^ kinds of infy'fmdtion' oh 
questions of vital interest to the people at large, such 
as health, agriculture,. AIDS preventionj faising 
awareness about mmes which are-stilfdctivp {the 
Lao People's Democratic Republic .has the sad 
privilege of' being, one of the most-heavily mined 
countries in recent hjstpry},.a.od. other ■majofthenics 
siich-ascthe : envjrorirnemrfdmily -..planning and ' 
nutrition. 
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'Now' that Xao Bands preparing to take off on its 
own, without external financial or technical 
■ dssis-tance, a nevy journal- has appeared on the scene: 
-Ba n Hao. . fpis---is-1dK-Jomho.ot--&f a new project 
launched by the .government ia ^ with 

-- -support from UNE56Q and:Norwdyr- - ^ 

The project for Basic Distance '. Educatmd. . /oZ 
support of sustainable rural develppmeht ''Ld thef 
central part of the Lao People's Democratic Republic 
(already known in the country under the reference 
SQ4JLA0/12) is,.g, fomtinuatipn .of the -women's 
literacy project described in this booklet In an 
attempt to draw ' lessons from it, the new project- 
suggests the introduction of a distance basic 
education service in three provinces- in the centre of - 
the country* specially designed for women and 
ethnic minorities and making simultaneous, use of 
several media: radio programmes, written material, ' 
including the future journal Ban Hdo] audio 
cassettes and travel fijigTacWtators. ''''. ' ' ' 

Like Xao Boh, thej distance educatiohproject aims' • 
at filling the gap in. reading matter- and-helping to 
create a more favourable and "literate" environmen t 
by improving We levei of basic 'education :for .the 
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■■ The fact is that, far from being rivals, the two 
journals should, -pn the -confrdry, supplement each 
other. Their reading. matter is not at the same level of 
diffiGyUy;rpnerUs'mg4exi-sand.ilkisti:afions which are 
simple to.rnake.out is deliberately designed to be • 
accessibJe, wdije the other is clearly addressed to a 
newly literate readership obviously more proficient 
JP I^.^P>'^9.Wchniques. Km 8 officials have, already 
bolped to plan the B.an -Hoo journal, and disiWee " 
education project personnel have taken pqrt .in 
provincial training sessions held by the nafibnalNFE... 

o/7/ivoy, who is seriously going to. 
complain tlkit theze a£s..too manyhewspapers being ■ 
issued! B ' . ' ■ 



"Savannakhet- where the project is based - Khammouane and Bolikhdmxay., 
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7'%^ ^6-y^or~old Hmong girl. She" " ■: ,' /^.|”i; ',J ~ 

..■■•■■.. W—.tives--m~€i- vflligge sorrft-fyVr Wfimetres; ■ ' J -" ' 

..Jko.iti Ba /1 _Nal£)uam,l in thg. province- of '^y • - .-* 

r"~ r~ '----Sdyabouty, and wdlksyire'Wstd^^ ■ "C 

^ . ' y ihpf.t.andJ:3gck.eMeTy.,d^ /M ' 

"tfdit'-i- '.■^^ez'-CQ.aSirunlt^^^^ 

\ y ■ -opehedy by thfr'jdro 1^ 

■ ■Nafouarh. HeLfatherms the head |^- p'% 

■Ii ii^Y f^oeher-of a- training college some r ' 'K V- ' | 

■ ■ :>.. .. A:- .- 30,kilemetres away but died when , ' ' |,'i- "■ I*; ' 3 

she was only three years old. Abo ‘’*' 

was '- then brought up by her~ ' A ' ,yS 
grandparents. She . has completed prim'ary */'" S'- 

schooling and masters reading, ..mkihg-and-^--.. AS/'"' . 

arithmetic.' Last ygar she attended the cdiitre, . '■'■/' if'"" 

and beconie interested in learning W-Weave. - . ' ■ . 

:' Today thanks to b /evolving fund granted her ' 

. ..y!]'sl a 'weow/7^ ^ Lll'* ' : ' . ;■ ■ 

..:. TdornTand/bpsalfeady produced tbree/binbi, ■ , ' ' . ' ' ■“■ "" ' 

f?'' 'hldiribeispTher family. ’ this year she .again votun teered to 
''■/ednf'sewmgTA^^ 'diso dequifing- basic skills in cookery, health anbjrygme. In the 



_ feeding the domestic anlmojs. W; ■ 
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M s Soumtholy is aged 38. She is Lao Loam, married and has seven children. She Uves in- 
Houikdng in the province of Champasak. Trained at the Teacher Trainiag-Cotlegem Pakse. 
the provincial capital, she worked as a teacher for some years, first in primcury .and then in 
secondqry education. It was by listening to the radio that' she learned that the provincial 
education service was recruiting a trainer to work in a non-formal education cefttre for women, 
particularly women from local ethnic minorities,' which was due to open in Houikong. 

‘ As a teacher, living in the area, and in addition speaking the language of 

"irfrolf" Laven fluently, since her husband belongs tothis ethnic group (part of 

Ji li Ull Theung group), she immediately 'applied for the. Job. Shc_-wos - 

^ recruited and attended two training sessions at the NFB RegmolCentrc 
‘i if [I learn the speeMcs of adult edacaifon. Since the centre’s i 

opening in 1 99B, she has. been both its director and literacy teacher... 
' . "■ Sewing is taught ■ . 



„ . . hy a young 23~ 

year-old _ woman from the village. 
Weaving ‘is taught by a. JO-ytgr-ofd 
man -with ■ -a -degree - in lif era hire and' 
language. He h . a ^ former, sewndaryr-:'. ■ 
sdiooi teacher, hut who chose, icicorde 
to the village because of his passion for ’ 
weaving. ' which he 'previously ..only 
carried out as a pastime. ■ . . 
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advriniagcs of ihc''pfojcit Here her ' 

knowledge of the I avni's language h a great ay, et She hus only one- mgrer that the training 
sessions she attended were trio short, and too iew (four day's in likifj, eight days in Vibdj. She 
vmuld very mu>:h like lo ffllcnd uddiiionni 'trainirig.course.s, partk-ularly to improve , the 
aionagemrntof the Centre. K ' ' , ' , ' , ■ ■ . . ' . 
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3 J^hamanyisJ 9 years pl^^Sh^ lives W'ith'tIPrpofintsin 

'■-■ J\Eie:vilkg&^fBah‘kik Viay'lfi:ih.€:-piovince 

SayabouryStidsihe eldest of nine children (siM sisters and two brathersj.She attendei£2ZI. 
school in her village uptol'Pd" levelrvvhichrneans that she did not cbmpleie prirnary. 
schooling but has nevertheless acquired g^groundingln feddmg'^hShwritihg: For two 
had to • .. _ ^ 



gfXhe'^ri ’ • -- ■ 7 ' 

some .ftigr-kilomefres ■fro md - ~.AF‘'d:: •7'7- ' ' -j i^l7 

'^hdwflldgf Rer^ih'ffffja^lm^^^ 'and bought the Mce$Mt%^Mf>plk:S 

' 'fdardSiShUttldrihreOdTel^^ tfie distfichvarket so that she cari wedye aiWifii:Sh'e 
[s already fairly skilled and safsWdiWiWn ivegyxji.'^mblln two days'' She hdsjn fact, 
'already soTdhix to the Village waidedJfhithls 'm ii^irdpmied^.wbdle 

dSnrly^Stmdardofliving.W , 
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A fter four_ye'a?s imjylementotion; and noW that, as 
foreseen, UNESCO and Norwegian assistance is coming 
to an end, the obvious question is: can the projectcarryjon 
indefinitely? Many of the project officials, starting with /fs„ 
Director, who is also the Director of the DNFE, are both 
confident and determined. They believe that the project has 
proved itself successful, and'they mean to continue it at all 
costs by gradually decentralizing responsibility and 
management ^ectly- to thejpmyinces, ajthough general 



including the district a~nd provinciaT education services. 
There are admittedly some deficiencies, as shown by the 
--unsatisfactory management of revolving funds, -but this is in 
:::nQwdyjg. co.ndemna.tion..ofthP System.. We- can be sure that 
the Lao People's Democratic Republic will soon put things 
right and find the necessary, resources, to -set &p~suitable 
troirung courses for trainers in'this-field.''. 



It IS ofteri said that "every cloud has a silver lining". 

Basically,: tb.isJ'Miccup"- may give~us ah opportunity 
. ■ of asking oars'elves constructively about the limits of 

non-forma! education and assessing the point 
beyond which it cannot do everything on its own. It 
- IS, of course, always possible to teach supervisory 



supervision will be retained by the centra! i — — ' 

administration. A budget forecast has 

been preparedjmd official requests have 

already been made-, to - the -government ' i 

authorities concerned. There fPthe same 

- -determination in the-provineial edacatibh 
services, where, in some cases, without : 
even waiting for the green light from the 
capital, new centres have already been 
opened where .they were most urgently, 
required. 

There is no doubt that the 504/LA0/n 
project has token a considerable step 
forward by enabling non-formal 

- education in the Loo People's Democratic 

Republic to secure sustainable resources 

for the future. The Non-Formal Education Centres in 
Vientiane, Pakse and Luang Prabang have now proved what 
they can do. They ore not content with operating only for the 
504/LAO/ n project, buThavegradudlfyexiended their'fidd 
of action to compulsory sen/ice in the notional literacy 
campaign and hove also undertaken new tasks with support 
from other partners such os the German agency GTZ, UNDP 
and UNICEF. 

- -Supervisory staff, educators 'and trainers have been 
trained at all levels, from community centres in remote 
villages right up to a- ministerial departmentUn the capital. 




funds, but. is this reallytheirfunction? Would ft not 
be better to hove recourse here .to .back-up 
~ ; assis.tdnce. ' from .com pete nJLgie.rsoiwej 

who might well be recruited from the 
'~ecbKbmic sector? Should we .expect 
educators in community learning cen tres 
to be health agents, -vete'finary surgeons; 
" agricultural engineers, foresters, or, 
perhaps even in the near -.future, 
marketing specialists? Tht real solution 
seems to lie in wejI-baloTieed integration 

of activities and mutually recognized 

complementarity linking the action of all 
.parties- for- the Tg'reater beneht of all, 
beginning with the project beneficiaries 
themselves. ' 



— ; 1'- -.In -its-understandable attempt to achieve 

immediately viable economic outlets for 
its beneficiaries and their families, the project has run the 
risk of overreaching itself The ups and downs encountered in 
trying to da everything remind us that we must know where 
to stop: it is probably better to be modest, and to consider 
non- formal education os the bedrock on which it is possible 
to develop community development activities. And we 
should go no further. And that's already a .lot! In the Lao 
People's Democratic Republic there is a proverb which says 
that "getting a woman to come to school is as difficult as 
d.mgging d tortoise by the foot". The Women's Literacy and 
Basic SkiIJs Training project has managed in its own way to 
do exactly that 9 ... 
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Education to fight 



A few years ago, the concept of non-formal education was virtually unknown in the Lao 
People's Democratic Republic. Today however, many have understood the importance 
and relevance of minorities. This evolution is, in large part, due to the implementation in 
several provinces of the "Women's Literacy and Basic Skills Training", a project 
launched in 1994 by UNESCO with Norwegian funding. 

In the Lao People's Democratic Republic, schooling opportunities for girls have been 
limited for a long time. This is especially true for girls from ethnic minorities (more than 
fifty minorities in the whole coimtry) and those who live in some of the numerous 
isolated and mountainous regions. By implementing non-formal educational activities, 
the project, widely known under its reference, 504/lao/l 1 has proved that it is possible to 
transmit basic knowledge, general and technical, to young women who, otherwise, would 
have no access to education. 

Thanks to this project, in four years, thousands of girls and young women have become 
literate. They have acquired all kinds of skills and knowledge, essential for the 
improvement of their own and their community's living conditions (health, hygiene, 
nutrition, etc.). Moreover, they have received basic training in traditional and simple 
techniques (sewing, weaving) which have allowed them to start up income-generating 
activities. A vital little boost to their family's well-being. 

After such a short period, the project can not pretend to have achieved perfection, and 
many improvements still seem necessary. Yet it has given a vital impetus to non-formal 
education in Laos where the concept of this kind of education is blossoming, spreading 
even into new distance education programmes. But that is another story which is only 
just beginning. 
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